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New England Cities — New Haven, Connecticut (See chart, Page 6 


Population Changes Indicate Need For 
Careful Planning in New England 


The following study was prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston to assist New England 
bankers, businessmen and public officials in measuring the effect of population trends upon the region's 


future economy and in adjusting their own affairs to take advantage of these trends. 


OPULATION trends will play a major role in 
determining the course of New England's 
They will not only determine the struc- 


future. 
ture of markets — the 
number and type of 
consumers, their geo- 
graphic distribution 
and characteristics — 
but population trends 
will also influence the 
size and composition 
of the labor force and 
the development of 
municipalities, utili- 
ties, banking institu- 
tions and the school 
system. 

New England, com- 
prising slightly over 
two per cent of the 
continental United 
States, or 63,206 square 
miles of land area, 
contained 8,437,290 
people (6.4 per cent of 
the U. S. population) 
in 1940. In 1945 this 
region's estimated 
population accounted 
for about the same 
proportion of the 
national total. 

The population va- 
ries widely in density, 
between 4.7 persons 


per square mile in the forest areas and 15,695 per 
square mile in Suffolk County, Massachusetts. The 
average density is about 134 persons per square 
mile, or three times that of the United States. The 
population is predominantly industrial, with 38 








SIGNIFICANT POINTS 


@ Latest figures show that population density 
in New England averages three times that 
of the United States. It is interesting to note 
that despite certain claims that New Eng- 
land is a declining area, the population 
density of Massachusetts increased by eight 
persons per square mile between 1930 and 
1940, compared with an increase of only 
three persons per square mile in the nation 
as a whole. 

@ New England, it is predicted, will continue 
to have insufficient people to match the 
growing employment opportunity, and by 
1950 there may be a shortage of labor in this 
region. 

@ A trend toward decentralization of our lar- 
ger cities will create new suburban market- 
ing areas and raise new municipal develop- 
ment problems. 

@ More savings will be spent as a result of an 
increase in the proportion of elderly de- 
positors. Additional burdens will be im- 
posed on pension systems. 

@ A trend toward smaller families may find 
New England banks and insurance com- 
panies investing in more multi-unit apart- 
ment developments. 








Editor's Note. 


per cent of the employed labor force engaged in 
manufacturing industries and four per cent in agri- 
culture. Many of the differences between national 


and New’ England 
growth trends can be 
explained in terms of 
the heavier industrial- 
ization and greater 
density of population 
in New England than 
in the country as a 
whole. 


N.E. v. U.S. Growth 


From 1790 to 1940 
the population of the 
United States rose from 
four million to 132 
million, an increase of 
33-fold. During the 
same period the popu- 
lation of New England 
rose from one million 
to 8.5 million. The 
large increase in popu- 
lation in both New 
England and_ the 
United States during 
the nineteenth century 
was due to large scale 
immigration, a high 
birth rate, and a 
sharp decline in the 
death rate. 

With the develop- 


ment of new areas the rate of population increase in 
New England slowed down relative to the nation 
as a whole. However, from 1890 to 1920 the differ- 
ence in growth rates narrowed sharply and the 
decennial rate of population increase in the United 
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States averaged only about two per cent higher than 
that in New England during the 30-year period. 
This was probably the result of a slight rise in the 
New England rate of growth (when the high pro- 
portion of foreign born in this region bolstered the 
declining birth rate). 

In the 1920-1930 decade, however, New England 
again failed to keep pace with the nation’s rate 
of population growth. In that decade the popula- 
tion of this region increased 10 per cent as com- 
pared with a 16 per cent increase in the population 
of the United States. This sharp drop in the region's 
rate of increase was primarily the result of a sub- 
stantial net out-migration, reflecting New Eng- 
land's industrial decline of the 1920s.1 

During the 1930-1940 decade the decennial rates 
of population increase dropped sharply in both the 
United States and New England to record lows of 
7.2 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respectively, due to 
postponed marriages and drastically reduced for- 
eign immigration. 

From 1940 to 1945 New England's estimated 
population (including those in the armed forces) 
increased slightly more than five per cent, closely 
paralleling a gain of 6.3 per cent in the nation. 
This increase in the rate of New England's popu- 
lation growth was attributed to: (1) a rise in the 
birth rate during the war years and (2) a net in- 
migration of civilians from other regions which 
contrasts sharply with a net out-migration in the 
two preceding decades. 


Density and Urban-Rural Distribution 

In the consideration of population increase by 
states, it is significant that from 1850 to 1940 the 
three industrial states, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, constituting southern 
New England, experienced much larger percentage 
increases than the three more rural states, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, constituting north- 
ern New England. For example, the population 
of the three northern New England states in- 
creased by only 485,000, or 40 per cent, during this 
period compared with a gain of 5,226,000, or 345 
per cent, in the three southern New England states. 

New England, with 134 persons per square mile 
in 1940, is one of the most densely populated re- 
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gions in the country. There is, of course, consid- 
erable variation of population density among the 
six New England states, ranging from a low of 27 
per square mile in Maine to a high of 674 in Rhode 
Island, which has the highest density of any state 
in the country. Eighty per cent of New England's 
population is concentrated in the three southern 
states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, which comprise only 22 per cent of the 
region's land area. 

There has been a long-term drift from rural to 
urbar areas. The proportion of rural to total popu- 
lation was reduced from 93 per cent in 1790 to 23 
per cent in 1930. There was a slight increase in 
non-urban population to 24 per cent of the total by 
1940. This relative increase in rural population 
during the 1930-1940 decade was the result of an 
acceleration in the growth of population in the 
rural nonfarm areas, coupled with a decrease in 
urban places of 2,500 to 10,000 population and in 
cities over 100,000. The increase in rural-nonfarm 
population from 17 per cent of total population in 
New England in 1930 to 18 per cent in 1940 (while 
rural-farm population accounted for only 6.3 per 
cent of the region’s total in 1940) may partly be 
attributed to shifts toward decentralization of 
industry. 


Areas of Increasing and Declining Population 

The greater part of the rural-to-urban migration 
in New England has been toward the larger urban 
centers — primarily the metropolitan districts. 
The significant fact about metropolitan district popula- 
tion is that more than half the persons live in the suburbs 
which have been growing faster than the central cities. 
In all of the 12 metropolitan districts in New 
England there was a larger percentage growth 
in the suburban areas than in the central cities be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 (with several of the central 
cities experiencing actual decreases in population). 
The same trend has been experienced in the rest of 
the nation. Metropolitan Boston, for example, 
increased in population from 2,008,614 in 1920 to 
2,350,514 in 2940, a gain of 17 per cent, while the 
city itself increased from 748,060 to 770,816, a gain 
of only three per cent during the same period with 
an actual decrease of 10,372 between 1930 and 1949. 

The population of Vermont actually decreased 
slightly between 1930 and 1940 with eight out of 
14 counties losing population during the period. 
Although the remaining New England states 
gained in total population during the 10-year 
period, four counties in Maine and three in Massa- 
chusetts experienced population declines. Both 
the Springfield-Holyoke and the Fall River-New 
Bedford metropolitan districts experienced slight 
population losses between 1930 and 1940, reflecting 
the industrial decline in these long-established 
manufacturing centers. 

Connecticut has been the dominant area of ex- 
panding population in the New England region 
since the turn of the century. In four of the five 
decades since 1890 this state has experienced higher 
proportionate increases in population than the 
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nation as a whole, and from 1930 to 1940 its in- 
crease of 6.4 per cent was only slightly below the 
increase of 7.2 per cent in the country. Here the 
trend toward an enlarged suburban population is 
demonstrated once again inasmuch as New York 
commuters account for a substantial portion of 
the increase in Connecticut’s population. In the 
war years since 1940 Connecticut’s population has 
again increased proportionately more than that of 
the United States and substantially more than that 
of any other New England state. 


Age Distribution 


The population of the country has been ‘‘grow- 
ing older’’ during the past several decades. The 
change from a high-birth rate high-death rate 
society of the nineteenth century to a low-birth 
rate low-death rate society of the twentieth cen- 
tury has involved a permanent rise in the number 
and proportion of aged in the population — with a 
still larger rise to come in the next several genera- 
tions. 

New England has a slightly older population 
than the nation as a whole, primarily because the 
trends of declining birth and death rates were 
experienced first in this region. This is also par- 
tially due to the proportionately larger urban 
Clow-birth-rate) population in this region than in 
the country as a whole. 

From 1900 to 1940 the median age of the nation’s 
population increased from 23 years to 29 years 
while the median age of New England's popula- 
tion increased from 27 years to 31 years during the 
same period. 

It is significant that the median age of the 
nation’s population became 6.1 years older during 
the 40-year period, while in New England the 
median age increased by only 4.2 years. The age 
differential between New England and the United States 
has been steadily narrowing. Massachusetts, with a 
median age of 32 years in 1940, was exceeded by 
New York, California, Oregon, and Washington. 
The median age of 33 years in California was the 
highest of all states. A rising average age, there- 
fore, does not necessarily spell decline for a region. 

Although a lower percentage of New England's 
population in 1940 was under 20 years old G1%) 
than was true for the United States (34%), both 
the Middle Atlantic (30%) and Pacific divisions 
(28%) had an even smaller proportion of young 
people than this region. New England had a 
larger proportion of its population (60%) in the 
20 to 64 years range than did the nation (58%) 
while both the Middle Atlantic (62%) and the 
Pacific areas (64%) had even higher proportions of 
population concentrated in this productive middle- 
age group. With 8.5 per cent of its  pperoue 65 
years old and over, New England had a somewhat 
higher proportion of older people than the nation 
as a whole and about the same proportion as the 
Pacific division (8%). 

The sharp rise in birth rates during the war and 
postwar periods has brought about a slight modifi- 
cation in the trend toward an aging population by 
temporarily stabilizing the proportion of children 
under 14 years of age, which formerly had been 
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declining. However, the proportion of 15- to 29- 
year olds will continue to decline while those over 
60 years old will increase proportionately the most 
of any age group. 


Social-Economic Grouping of the Working Population 


The social-economic status of the nation’s labor 
force was changing rapidly from 1910 to 1940. A 
shift occurred away from lower-paid heavy, un- 
skilled manual labor toward highly skilled and 
professional pursuits paying higher incomes. The 
proportion of the nation’s semi-skilled workers 
increased as mechanization of industry tended to 
eliminate many of the jobs formerly performed by 
unskilled manual workers and has converted many 
skilled occupations to semi-skilled occupations. 

Statistics by geographic divisions for 1940 show 
that New England had a higher proportion of its 
males employed as ‘‘skilled workers and foremen’’ 
(20%) than either the nation as a whole (15% 
or any other region. The same was true of semi- 
skilled workers with 28 per cent of New England’s 
male workers so employed as compared with 18 
per cent in the United States. A smaller propor- 
tion of the male labor force in this region (16%) 
was composed of unskilled laborers than was true 
for either the nation (23%) or for any other region, 
due primarily to the small number of farm laborers 
in New England. 

The same relative differences are true when the 
distribution of female workers in New England is 
compared with that for the nation as a whole. 
However, in both New England and the United 
States, the distribution of female workers has 
differed considerably from that of male workers. 
In New England the proportion of female workers 
in the semi-skilled group in 1940 was large (40%) 
in comparison to the 28 per cent for males, while 
the proportion in the skilled and unskilled groups 
was small, 1 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

The distribution of New England's labor force 
appears to be more advanced in regard to social- 
economic status than that for the nation as a whole. 
This is indicated by the relatively high proportion 
of professional persons, proprietors and managers 
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Factors Affecting Population Changes 
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(excluding farm), and semi-skilled workers in this 
region and the relatively small proportion of farm- 
ers and unskilled workers. Although the national 
trend is toward a proportionately declining num- 
ber of skilled workers, the relatively high pro- 
portion of that group in New England has always 
been characteristic of the region’s economy and 
should continue to be an advantage. 


Education 


On the average, the population of New England 
has had slightly more formal schooling than the 
average individual in the United States, although 
there is a substantial differential among the 
various states in this region. According to the 
1940 census, the median years of school completed 
were 8.4 for the United States and 8.8 for New Eng- 
land. The latter figure, however, includes a range 
of from 8.3 for Rhode Island to 9 for Massachu- 
setts. 

Of the population 25-years old and over in New 
England, 18 per cent had completed high school 
while only 14 per cent in the nation had done so. 
Corresponding figures for those completing college 
were 4.9 per cent in New England and 4.6 per cent 
in the nation as a whole. As measured by median 
years of school completed and per cent of popula- 
tion having completed high school, only the 
Pacific region exceeded New England in 1940. 


Birth and Death Rates 


With a national policy of restricted immigra- 
tion, the population growth of the country has 
become practically dependent upon the natural 
increase. The birth rate in New England, as in 
the United States, has been steadily declining 
since 1800, and has been somewhat lower in this 
region than in the nation. The birth rate in the 
United States has declined from 55 per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1800 to 18 per 1,000 population in 1940. 

The New England birth rate was 23 per 1,000 
population in 1920 and by 1940 it had dropped to 
16 per 1,000 persons. The birth rate in both New 
England and the United States declined very 
sharply during the depression years of the 1930s 
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and then rose even more sharply in the war years 
1940-1945. By 1943 the birth rate per 1,000 per- 
sons had risen to 22 in New Ricdial and to 23 in 
the nation. The large number of postwar mar- 
riages will offset the decline for the next several 
years. The trend of lower birth rates, however, 
can be expected to continue. 

Related to the downward trend in marriage and 
birth rates has been a decline in the average family 
size and an increase in the number of families and 
consumer units. The number of families in the 
nation increased by 175 per cent between 1890 and 
1940 while the population gained only 110 per 
cent. In New England the number of families 
increased 12 per cent between 1930 and 1940 in 
contrast to a population gain of only 3.3 per cent. 
Families of five or more persons in the United 
States fell from 31 per cent of the total in 1930 to 
25 per cent in 1940, with the same percentage 
changes occurring in New England. 

The New England death rate has been slightly 
above the national rate and the general trend for 
both has been steadily downward, reflecting prog- 
ress in medicine and public health and a risin 
standard of living. The slightly higher death 
rate in New England is probably attributable to 
the higher proportion of older people in this 
region than in the nation. In the future the death 
rate should continue to decline, but more slowly 
than in the past. 

The natural increase in the population of a region 
or the nation is indicated by the excess of births 
over deaths. Expressed as the rate per 1,000 of 
population, the excess of births over deaths in the 
nation declined to a low of 5.2 in 1936 and then 
rose to 11 in 1943. In New England the natural 
increase per 1,000 population declined to 4 in 1940 
followed by a rise to 8.6 in 1943. 

The significant differential in natural increase 
between the various regions of the country is 
indicated by data for 1930-1934 when 55 per cent 
of the nation’s total natural increase occurred in 
the South and Northwest, which contained only 
about one-third of total population. The North- 
east and Far West, with low birth rates, have thus 
been dependent on both foreign immigration and 
domestic in-migration as a source of additional 
manpower to compensate for their lower natural 
growth in population. The general migration 
pattern in New England between 1850 and 1940 
consisted of a net out-migration of native white 
population in the westward movement which was 
more than offset by a large increase from foreign 
immigration. Between 1900 and 1920, however, 
because of the expansion of the industrial economy 
in the cities of the Northeast, New England was 
attracting more people from other parts of the 
country than it was losing. 


Foreign Immigration 


During the last century the population growth 
of both New England and the nation was tre- 
mendously augmented by immigration from foreign 
countries. This immigration has contributed 
proportionately much more to New England's 
growth than to the growth of the rest of the 
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country due to this region’s location and heavy 
industrialization. The percentage of foreign born 
to total population in New England rose from 11 
in 1850 to 28 in 1910, thereafter declining to 18 in 
1940. The corresponding percentages for the United 
States were 9.7 in 1850, 15 in 1910 and 8.8 in 1940. 


The past importance of immigration to New 
ene | is more sharply indicated in terms of its 
relationship to total increase of population. 
Foreign immigration accounted for 65 per cent of 
the total population increase in New England dur- 
ing the 100-year period from 1830 to 1930. 

Immigration was drastically cut between 1915 
and 1920 due to World War I, and the Immigration 
Acts of 1917, 1921, and 1924 changed the national 
immigration policy to a course of permanent 
restriction. These restrictions, combined with 
the depression, resulted in a net outflow of people 
from this country in 1932 and 1933. The volume of 
future immigration will probably be negligible 
in its influence on the population of New England 
and the nation. 


Internal Migration 


With foreign immigration reduced to a negligible 
level, interregional migration has become a domi- 
nant influence on the population growth of New 
England. Internal migration is a necessary process 
through which a balance is achieved between 
the geographic location of economic opportunity 
and the geographic distribution of the population 
and the labor force. The data on internal migra- 
tion indicate the net effect on the population of 
movements back and forth among the states and 
regions rather than the total volume of domestic 
migration which may be many times greater. 

The pattern of internal migration tends to be 
away from areas of high fertility and relatively low 
economic opportunity to areas of high economic 





opportunity and a low birth rate. Thus the 
dominant population movement since the date of 
first settlement has been westward from the 
Atlantic seaboard. By 1900, however, the decline 
of settlement advantages in the West, the attrac- 
tions of the expanding industrial economy in the 
Northeast, and the trend toward urbanization had 
modified the migration pattern to a general move- 
ment from the South and the interior to the Pacific 
Coast and to the industrial states of the Great 
Lakes and North Atlantic seacoast. Consequently, 
since the turn of the century internal migration has 
resulted in large net population gains in the Pacific 
division and substantial gains in the Northeast 
Cincluding the East-North-Central division), bal- 
anced by sizable out-migrations from the rural 
South and the West-North-Central division. 

Although the 1920-1930 decade saw an esti- 
mated net in-migration of about 830 thousand? 
into the Northeast area as a whole, New England 
experienced a sizable net out-migration of ap- 
proximately 314 thousand people. In the follow- 
ing decade, however, 1930-1940, this region lost 
only 20 thousand people through net out-migra- 
tion. 

Evidence of the sharp decline in New England's 
manufacturing industries during the 1920-1930 
decade, already stressed in this and previous 
articles, was clearly reflected in the large net out- 
migration of this period. In other words, despite 
a net gain from foreign immigration during the 
1920-1930 period, the net interstate out-migra- 
tion was an indication that industrial conditions 
in New England between those years probably 
made this region less attractive to other Americans 
and other regions more attractive to New Eng- 





*Migration data exclude immigration from abroad and migra- 
tion of children born during the decade. 
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landers. The much smaller loss from net out- 
migration occurring in the following decade 
(1930-1940) was a result of both depression condi- 
tions in all regions of the country and greatly re- 
duced foreign immigration into New England. 

From 1940 to 1945 the pattern of internal migra- 
tion of the civilian population remained essen- 
tially the same as’ during the first 40 years of the 
century, namely, a net movement from the high 
fertility rural areas of the South and the West- 
North-Central division into the industrial areas of 
lower fertility of the Far West and the Northeast. 
Although birth rates increased considerably after 
1940, the percentage changes in the birth rate were 
approximately the same in various regions of the 
country. The rate of growth of economic oppor- 
tunity was likewise stepped up substantially com- 
pared with the moder: a decade, but the geo- 
graphic pattern was generally unchanged from the 
first part of the century. Thus, extensive inter- 
State migration was necessary to achieve the in- 
dustrial growth required by the nation’s war 
needs. 

The previous trend of net out-migration was 
seneains in New England between 1940 and 1945 
as this region had an estimated net gain from 
civilian in-migration of over 155 thousand’ dur- 
ing the period. The Middle Atlantic States, on 
the other hand, experienced a loss due to net out- 
migration from both New York and Pennsylvania. 
The growth of economic opportunity in New England 
during the war years appears to have exceeded the 
natural increase in population by a significant margin. 
Although foreign immigration was no longer a 
significant source of population increase for New 
England, the same condition applied to other 
regions of the country; thus New England's place 
in the pattern of internal migration was preci a 
more healthy one than in the past two decades, 
especially the 1920s, when substantial numbers of 
the region’s native population were being at- 
tracted to other areas of greater economic oppor- 
tunity. 

With the wartime expansion concentrated in the 
industrial urban areas, it was to be expected that 
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March 

‘ 1940 1947 

In the labor force............ 139,276 160,208 

EMOUE 5.0550 sb caee ent 120,936 155,434 

Unemployed.............. 18,340 4,114 
Employment by industry: 

Construction.............. 5,721 1,998 

Manufacturing. ............ 47,185 66,929 


Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities... 10,125 16,244 


Wholesale and retail trade... 21,631 28,427 














the three northern New England states would 
experience net out-migration both to southern New 
England and other regions of the country. The 
migration losses of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, however, were more than balanced by 
gains in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and espe- 
cially Connecticut. 

It is hard to forecast the future pattern of internal 
migration of labor force and population for New 
England in view of the fast changing postwar 
economic conditions. However, several estimates 
of expected postwar population and labor force 
migration by states and regions which indicate 
the probable trend for New England are available. 


Future Population of the U.S. and New England 


According to these predictions, 4 between 1945 and 
1950 the industrial Northeast with its low birth rate will 
continue to have an insufficient natural increase in 
population and labor force to match the growth of em- 
ployment opportunity. In 1950 (assuming relatively full 
employment and absence of in-migration) there would 
be a shortage of labor in New England and in the East- 
North-Central division — as well as in the Far 
West — and all other regions would have an 
excess labor supply. Consequently, New England 
may experience a further net in-migration between 
1945 and 1950. The actual size of the labor force, 
however, will probably be smaller than in 1945 
because of the fact that an estimated 85 per cent of 
the “‘extra’’ workers, drawn into the labor force 
during the war, will have left the labor force by 
1950. Should there be a condition of widespread 
unemployment, all regions would suffer, but those 
with relatively low natural rates of labor force 
growth — such as New England — would still be 
at a relative advantage. 

Estimates of future population in the United 
States, based on the assumption of high fertility 
with low mortality, indicate that the total popula- 
tion of the nation will be 145 million in 1950 and 
157 million in 1960.5 It has been predicted that 
the nation’s population will stabilize near the end 
of the century at an estimated peak of about 200 
million.6 The sex distribution, based on these 
projections (assuming high fertility and medium 
mortality), indicates that by 1950, for the first 
time in its history, the nation will have a ‘‘sur- 
plus’ of women (50.1% of the total). The percent- 
age of persons over 60 years of age will continue 
to rise from less than 10 per cent of the population 





3Includes a small amount of foreign immigration. 

4See Shryock, H. S., ‘Internal Migration and the War’, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1943. Jaffe, 
A. J. and Wolfbein, S. L., ‘‘Internal Migration and Full Employ- 
ment in the U. S."’, Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
September 1945. Pearlman, L. M. and Eskin, L., ‘‘State and 
Regional Variations in Prospective Labor Supply’’, Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1946. Estimated Population of the United 
States, By States: 1940 to 1945, Bureau of the Census, (1946). 

5Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, P. K., Estimates of 


Future Population of the United States, 1940-2000. National Re- 
Service industries.......... 27,954 28,954 me Hee as a ee 
All other industries........ 8,320 6,882 count the rise in marriage and birth rates under the defense and 
Source: Bureau of the Census. recovery programs. 
5 «: See picture, Page 1 SAmerica’s Resources for World Leadership, National Industrial 
s : Conference Board, (1947) p. 6. 
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in 1940 to over 13 per cent of the total in 1960. 
The average family size in the United States will 
decline further, and the number of families and 
consumer units will increase more rapidly than the 
population as a whole.? 

The rate of population growth in New England, 
as in the nation, will continue to decline. The 
virtual cessation of foreign immigration as an 
important source of increase to this region has 
been offset during the present decade by the tem- 
porary increase in birth rates and net in-migration 
brought about by the war and postwar conditions. 

Whether New England can continue to com- 
pensate for its lower than average rate of natural 
increase by attracting people from other parts of 
the country depends largely upon the ability of 
this region to offer sufficient economic opportunity 
in competition with other areas — particularly in 
the present crucial years of postwar industrial 
adjustment. This also implies suitable facilities 
for recreation, reasonable living costs and taxes, 
good labor relations, and a ‘‘public psychology”’ 
favorably disposed to advantages of the region. 
In New England's favor is the fact that it is not an 
area predominantly dependent on agriculture, 
forestry, or mining such as the South or Great 
Plains from which substantial emigration is 
indicated. It is an integral part of the manufac- 
turing belt which promises a continued growth of 
the tertiary industries (trade, services, recreation, 
education, etc. ). 

Although the Pacific Coast continues to be the 
fastest growing area, the period of dynamic 
expansion outside New England, with resultant 
drastic emigration of the native population from 
this region (such as occurred in the 1920s) seems 
to be over. The present regional pattern of popu- 
lation distribution in the United States is not 
likely to change greatly in the near future. Thus, 
it appears that the population growth of New 
England will more closely parallel that of the 
nation than in the past. 


Some Observations 


A fundamental of economic well-being (or prog- 
ress) of a community, region or country is reten- 
tion of its population growth. This must not be 
interpreted, however, to mean mere increase in 
numbers; it means the maintenance of a distribution of 
the population among various age groups necessary for a 
dynamic economy and conducive to a high living stand- 
ard. There must be a proper balance between 
employment opportunities and population growth 
to ensure a healthy economy. 

Density of population is associated with a lower 
rate of reproduction and is thus one factor in slow- 
ing down population growth. Population density 
in the United States rose from an average of 6 to 
44 persons per square mile (633 per cent) from 1800 
to 1940. In contrast, population density in New 
England during these 140 years increased from an 
average of 20 to 134 persons per square mile (570 
per cent). In Massachusetts population rose from 
an average of 53 to 546 persons per square mile 
(930 per cent) and in Rhode Island from 65 to 674 
persons per square mile (937 per cent). In view of 
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According to population estimates for 1946 released 
by the Bureau of the Census after this article went 
to press. New England's total population (ex- 
cluding armed forces overseas) increased 7.2 per cent 
Cas per cent in Connecticut) since 1940, compared to 
6.2 percent in the United States. Total population for 
New England increased 607,415 since 1940, includ- 
ing a net gain from in-migration of 423,112. These 
figures indicate that the higher birth rate and net 
in-migration of the war years have continued. 











the density of population in these states, some 
migration to less industrialized areas of the country, 
which offered better opportunities, was to be ex- 
pected. If the total population in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, for example, had increased by 
the same proportion (2,399 per cent) as in the 
country as a whole from 1800 to 1940, other fac- 
tors being equal, Massachusetts would have had 
1,332 persons per square mile and Rhode Island 
1,627 persons per square mile in 1940. It may be of 
interest to note that Belgium, one of the most 
densely populated countries in the world, had an 
average of only 712 persons per square mile in 
1941. 

In the decade 1930-1940 population density in 
Massachusetts increased 8.5 persons per square 
mile compared to an increase of three persons per 
square mile for the nation. However, because of the 
population density in Massachusetts at the start of 
the period, the relative growth in density was only 
1.6 per cent in Massachusetts compared with 7.3 
per cent for the nation during this period. Ob- 
viously, percentage increases do not tell the whole 
story. 

The general rural-to-urban movement will con- 
tinue to concentrate population in the metropolitan 
districts. Within the metropolitan areas the cen- 
tral cities will probably stabilize or decline with 
decentralization of population and industry to the 
suburban communities. Although farm popula- 
tion will decline, there will probably be a con- 
tinued increase in the rural-nonfarm population 
living in the small communities outside of the 
urban areas. 

The professional, clerical, and semi-skilled 
occupations will provide larger sources of em- 
ployment accompanying the continued mechaniza- 
tion of industry and continued growth of the 
tertiary industries in both New England and the 
nation. 

The trend toward a more stabilized, homo- 
geneous, and older population will require ap- 
propriate social adjustment and agra for 
adequate school systems, recreational facilities, 
old age security and occupational opportunity on 
both a regional and a national scale. For example, 
the number of workers between 45 and 65 will 
grow faster proportionately and hence create 
such problems as retraining of older workers and 
the revamping of pensions plans. 





TWoytinsky, W. S., ‘‘Population Trends’’ in J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, ed., America’s Needs and Resources, Twentieth Century 


Fund, Inc., N. Y. (1947), pp. 36—37. 
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The fact that the number of tamilies is increasing 
at a faster rate than the population and the trend 
is toward smaller family units will affect such 
institutions as savings and cooperative banks and 
insurance companies. For example, as families 
become smaller and more numerous, more attention 
should be given to investments in multi-unit and 
apartment houses. 

Similarly, as an increasing proportion of bank 
depositors grow older they will draw upon their 
savings. On the other hand, while the proportion 
of persons over 60 years of age increases, the num- 
ber of persons between the more productive ages 
of 25 to 60 (with a greater tendency to save) 
will also increase proportionately and thus provide 
a steadier flow of deposits, which will tend to 


offset dis-saving. On balance, however, as the popu- 
lation grows older more savings of earlier productive 
years can be expected to be spent. 

Cessation of population growth, together with 
changes in age composition, could produce econo- 
nomic and social losses to municipalities which 
have made the wrong type of investment in schools, 
recreation, utilities, highways, sewerage systems, 
etc. Hence there is urgent need for intensive town, 
city, and state planning to provide for sound urban 
development. The growth of rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation, in particular, suggests the need for extra- 
municipal planning, perhaps through county 
organization, to prevent mushrooming of both 
rural and city slums. These problems of popula- 
tion will vitally affect the future economy. 


The Importance of Research to New England 


Excerpt from an address by Laurence F. Whittemore, 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


NE of the characteristics of our Northeastern 

economy is the fact that we are a mature indus- 
trial area. One of the important things about a 
mature industrial economy is that it does not have 
the potentiality for great growth percentagewise. 
It does not have new mines to open, virgin forests 
to cut down, or new natural resources to exploit. 

This condition poses a special problem for the 
Northeast. At any one time, some industries in the 
area may be declining. The decline in these indus- 
tries must be offset by growth in others if the 
general economy is to maintain its position or to 
show further growth. In the last two or three 
decades, we have seen a decline in textiles and 
shoes, for instance, but there has been growth in 
such industries as electrical machinery, metal work- 
ing and other specialized industries in which we 
have a competitive advantage, or at least less dis- 
advantage. These observations lead me to the sub- 
ject of research, which to my way of thinking offers 
the best insurance for the future stability and pros- 
perity of the Northeast. 

We need research to develop new industries 
which will grow to offset the decline in other in- 
dustries. We need research also because it is the 
best method by which we can keep our costs down 
and so keep more industries from going into a 
decline. The fact that many of the major industries 
in the Northeast were not in existence a quarter of 
a century ago demonstrates the importance of up- 
to-the-minute research in developing new indus- 
tries. 


Builds New Business 


Let me give a couple of graphic illustrations of 
how research builds new business. Before the war 
90 per cent of the business done by the Rumford 
Chemical Company of Rumford, Rhode Island, was 
the manufacture of baking powder. Through re- 
search this company developed new products to 
such an extent that, although it sells as much bak- 
ing powder as it did before the war, baking powder 
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is now only half of its total business. Let me 
carry that example a little further. One of the prod- 
ucts developed by this company is a detergent for 
the textile industry. Now 90 per cent of the sales 
of this product are made to oil well drilling com- 
panies. It was found to have just the qualities 
needed to keep the mud used in oil well drilling in 
proper suspension. The point | want to make in 
that connection is that a new product developed 
from research may have markets undreamed of at 
the time the product is developed. 


Economic Research 


Our thinking in regard to research has often been 
on too narrow a basis. We must not overlook the 
nontechnical research having to do with economics. 
As you know, we conduct a good deal of economic 
research at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
After a study of the recreation business, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is an industry with 
excellent prospects for growth in this area. Here 
are three good reasons why we think so. First, we 
have found that as the standard of living rises, the 
proportion of income spent upon recreation in- 
creases. We have faith in the future of the country 
and believe that the standard of living will con- 
tinue to rise. That will be good for the recreation 
business. Second, paid vacations are much more 
prevalent now than they were before the war. Asa 
matter of fact, it is estimated that twice as many 
people now get vacations with pay as got them 
before the war. Obviously that is good for the rec- 
reation business. Third, we have found that the 
proportion of people fifty years of age or over in our 
population is increasing. Older people need and 
take more vacations. We have therefore set up a 
vacation business index for New England and are 
taking steps to see that it will be at as a guide in 
the development of this important industry which 
does an annual volume of business of between one- 


half and three-quarters of a billion dollars each 
year. 
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July Vacation Business Runs Ahead of 1946 


nN‘. ENGLAND did a booming vacation busi- 
ness in July 1947, as hotels tied last year’s all- 
time record and other vacation lodging places 
forged ahead with an increase of 8 to 16 per cent in 
the number of overnight guests. 

Reports submitted by hundreds of resort pro- 
prietors on August 1 bear out indications in last 
month's Vacation Business Index that tourist trade 
would gravitate to lower-priced, more informal 
lodging places. These same trends are reflected 
in advance reservations for August. 


Hotels 


Vacation hotels and resorts in New England 
showed a general increase of one to seven per cent 
in the dollar volume of business done in July 1947 
as compared with July 1946, except that limited re- 
ports from Connecticut indicate the possibility of 
less favorable conditions there. A summary of 
more than 100 reports indicates that guest occu- 
pancy during the month of July 1947 was substan- 
tially the same as the corresponding month a year 
ago. This condition was generally predictable from 
the vacation business summary for June which in- 
cluded information concerning advance reservations 
for July received up to the first of that month. The 
exception to this statement appears to be Maine, 
where July business did not live up to expectations 
derived from previous advance reservations. 

Between 50 and 77 per cent of available capacity 
of vacation resorts was occupied during July 1947 
in the five states for which jibelantian is available. 
This condition also reflects the advance reservation 
situation as reported July lst. In Maine, actual 
percentage of capacity occupied closely approx- 
imated the percentage of capacity reserved up to 
July 1st, but elsewhere the per cent of capacity 
actually occupied exceeded previous reservations. 

Reservations in New England hotels as of August 
[st for the month of August 1947 ran about the 
same as for August a year ago. About seven-tenths 
of the available August capacity had been reserved 
by August Ist in the resort hotels in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont. Forty to 50 per 
cent had been reserved in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, indicating that late vacationists would have 
little trouble securing space in these states. 

Ample space is available in New England resort 
hotels durirg September. Massachusetts hotels lead 
in the volume of capacity booked, and Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire are the only states in 
which there is definite evidence that September 
business promises to be better this year than in 
1946. in some states September reservations are off 25 
per cent from the same month a year ago. 

The vacationist is apparently spending 5 to 7 
percent move per day this ycar than last except in 
Maine, where the vetage expenditure per day has 
been held to last : ear’s ievel. These figures con- 
trast sharply with some press reports that vacations 
are much mote expersive this year than last. 

T..> mcrth of July 1947 brought a general in- 
creis: ~‘ collar bz.iness to the vacation lodging 
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businesses other than hotels ranging between 16 
and 25 per cent higher than July a year ago. This 
conclusion is based upon reports from more than 
200 proprietors. In the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, for 
which adequate data are available, the number of 
guests entertained over night increased 8 to 16 per 
cent in July 1947 when compared with the same 
month a year ago. This experience closely re- 
flects the reports concerning reservations up to 
July 1st received last month from establishments in 
Massachusetts and Maine. In Vermont and New 
Hampshire the actual business was below the July 
1st indications. 

Reports show that over 50 per cent of the avail- 
able capacity of these lodging places was occupied 
in the four states mentioned. Massachusetts ap- 
pears to be the leader, reporting three-fourths of 
available space occupied. Compared with advance 
reservations for July, reported a month ago, there 
seems to have been an increase of about 30 percent- 
age points in four states (Massachusetts, Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire) above the July 
Ist indication in actual business. 

Reservations as of August Ist for August in this 
type of establishment in the four states already 
named show an improvement of four to 19 per cent 
over the reservations received at the same time a 
year ago. Massachusetts reports indicate over 50 
per cent booked, while Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont seem to have over one-quarter of their 
space reserved. 

The average daily expenditure per person in this 
type of lodging establishment has increased from 
last year no more than 12 per cent in any state. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 


Reports from over 80 camp proprietors indicate 
that the number of campers in New England boys’ 
and girls’ camps was substantially the same in July 
1947 as in July 1946, when measured in terms of 
camper-weeks. There are slight increases reported 
in July for Connecticut, while Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts seem to have slight de- 
creases. In four of the states advance registrations 
for July, reported a month ago, were slightly higher 
(two or three percentage points) than the actual 
business just reported for July. Seventy-five to 89 
per cent of the available camp capacity was used 
during July in the four northern New England 
states. Limited reports from Connecticut indicate 
camping business was equally good there. 

The advance registrations in New England boys’ 
and girls’ camps received up to August Ist already 
give assurance that the business will be good in 
August, with 75 to 87 per cent of available capac- 
ity booked. 

In comparison with August 1946 registrations, 
there is evidence of a decline. Maine camps seem 
to have about 12 per cent fewer August registra- 
tions than at the same time a year ago, while in 
the other three northern New Tasted states busi- 
ness ran close to last year’s level. 
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Industrial Activity Slackens as Prices Rise 


HE Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 

production for the nation, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, declined somewhat further in June for 
the third consecutive month. The index is still 
within four per cent of its peacetime peak although 
a further decline may be experienced before produc- 
tion is brought into better balance with effec- 
tive demand. Critical shortages of consumer goods 
which existed during and immediately after the war 
have been largely corrected by subsequent large 
scale production. Production for inventory rebuild- 
ing has declined in recent months. Although there 
has been strong demand for capital goods produc- 
tion, existing costs, especially for construction, 
seem to have priced many such projects out of the 
market. Exports, which had reached a huge vol- 
ume in May, declined 13 per cent in June partly be- 
cause of a growing shortage of dollars at the dis- 
posal of other nations. 

The decline in industrial production in the nation 
was accompanied by reduced factory operations 
and employment in New England. Total non- 
agricultural employment in the area increased 
slightly from May to June. Manufacturing em- 
ployment decreased for the fourth consecutive 
month. This was due partly to the reintroduction 
in some industries of prewar seasonal patterns of 
activity which had been hidden by full wartime 
schedules. Some workers were recalled by the 
apparel and wool industries as business prospects 
brightened. On the other hand, there were further 
layoffs in the cotton, shoe, and rubber goods indus- 
tries. Although this downward trend had hereto- 
fore been felt mostly by the nondurable goods in- 
dustries, about half of the May to June decline oc- 
curred in the durable goods industries. Indications 
were that job openings would not be plentiful 
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Production of both durable and nondurable manufactures, 
seasonally adjusted, have declined monthly since March. 
Shortages of sheet steel, lessened domestic demand for some 
manufactures and some slackening in foreign orders were 
largely responsible for the continued decline in June. 
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until the expected resurgence of activity in late 
summer but declining claims for unemployment in- 
surance in July were encouraging. 

Construction activity in New England continued 
strong with employment at a postwar peak in June. 
However, most of this activity was in the comple- 
tion of old projects while new contract awards 
lagged because of high and uncertain costs. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation reports show that June con- 
tract awards provided for only 891 new residential 
units compared with 2,136 in May and 3,051 in 
June 1946. 

The dollar value of retail sales at New England 
department stores and apparel shops in June and 
July continued above levels of a year ago. In- 
creases in sales tended to be greatest in departments 
where stocks have been low such as radios, home 
furnishings, and men’s clothing. Some other de- 
partments as well as some other types of retail 
stores showed lower dollar sales volume in June 
than a year earlier. Such decreases, coupled with 
the rise in prices during the period, were indicative 
of the sales resistance encountered by some seg- 
ments of retail trade. 

New inflationary trends in wholesale spot and 
future commodity prices appeared in June and July, 
carrying consumer prices along with them. Farm 
products and foods,fnotably corn, generally ad- 
vanced in price as reported small crops or export 
demand influenced market conditions. Scrap steel, 
coal, hides and leather advanced in price while fats, 
oils, other chemical products and some building 
materials declined. Further price increases are 
expected when the full impact of recent coal and 
textile wage awards are reflected both in the prices 
of commodities produced by these industries and in 
the prices of commodities lusing coal and textiles. 
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After a two months’ recession consumer price indexes ad- 
vanced again in June. The Massachusetts Retail Price Index 
rose 1.2 per cent in June and 0.5 per cent in July mainly be- 
cause of higher prices for food, coal and coke. A further rise 
is expected from rent increases recently permitted. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES AND LIABILITIES 





ELECTRIC ENERGY PRODUCTION 
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June 1947 business failures both in New England and the 
entire country were the most numerous for any comparable 
month since 1942. Associated liabilities have declined some- 
what in New England, but have risen rapidly during recent 
months in the country at large. 


Total production of electric energy in New England during 
May 1947 was 6.1 per cent greater than in May 1946, and for 
five months of 1947 was 10 per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding part of 1946. May production was greater in each 
New England state except Rhode Island. 
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Raw cotton prices rose in June and subsequently fell with 
changing estimates of the current U.S. crop. Lessening do- 
mestic demand was reflected in reduced cotton consumption 
and employment at New England mills. Labor difficulties re- 
main despite some recent wage increases. 


SHOES AND LEATHER 





Sustained heavy demand for worsted suiting fabrics was re- 
flected in continued price advances for finer wools. 
Domestic wool prices are supported at 42.3 cents per pound 
average greasy and the CCC can sell its purchases of wools at 
market prices until December 31, 1948. 


BOOT AND SHOE PRODUCTION 
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With continued high prices for hides and considerable sales 
resistance at retail outlets, operations in the leather and 
leather products industries were geared closely to current 
orders. New England boot and shoe production was 38 per 
cent less in May 1947 than in May 1946. 
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New England's proportion of the national boot and shoe pro- 
duction has been maintained at about 35 per cent despite 
year to year fluctuations. Massachusetts continues to be 
the leading shoe producing state although its proportion has 
declined, as that of Maine and New Hampshire has increased. 
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METAL PRODUCTS 
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BUILDING AND MORTGAGES 
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Wholesale prices of iron and steel increased further in June 
while there was some reduction in nonferrous metal prices. 
Employment in New England metal products industries has 
declined monthly since February but in June 1947 was still 
5.7 per cent greater than a year earlier. 


Construction awards in New England declined from May to 
June in all categories except heavy construction, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. reports. Residential awards in June 1947 
were 65 per cent less than in June 1946 and were the lowest 
for any month since January 1946. 
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For the first time in 17 years the Federal Government re- 
ported a reduction in debt for the fiscal year 1946-47 as a 
whole. About $6 billion of debt held by non-bank groups 
and $14 billion by commercial and Federal Reserve banks was 
redeemed. N. E. bank holdings reflect this debt reduction. 


Uncertainty created by unpegging the 3¢ per cent rate on 
bills issued after July 10 was heightened by the exchange 
issue of 7 per cent 1l-month certificates on August 1. 
Money market banks and dealers have shown preferences for 
short-term certificates and bonds. 
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Total Reserve Bank holdings of Treasury securities have 
shown little change over the past three months. As an aid to 
orderly market conditions, the System has since the un- 
freezing of short-term rates made substantial purchases of 
the longer-term certificates and sold shorter-term issues. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 


Security holdings of the Bank reflect the pattern of System 
holdings. With termination of (a) the agreement to buy all 
bills offered at the fixed rate of 3g per cent and (b) the re- 
purchase option, the bank can no longer buy bills issued after 
July 10 directly from First District banks. 


August 1947 





